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Rev. Michael Carter S.S.E. reflects in the Chapel of St. Michael the Archangel on Friday. 


In the shadow of scandal 


Priests reflect on brotherhood and the sins of the church 


By Elisabeth O’Donnell 
Executive Editor 


Throughout his childhood, 
Michael Carter ‘12 often attended 
church with his mother and two 
sisters, where he developed a fas- 
cination “strange and mysterious” 
symbols throughout St. Anthony’s 
Church in Burlington. It grew so 
much that he joined the Edmun- 


dites immediately after graduating 
from college. 

Marcel Rainville grew up in an 
Edmundite parish in Swanton, Vt. 
and graduated from St. Michael’s 
seminary in 1967. He might never 
have become a priest had it not 
been for his understanding of the 
Edmundite brothers specifically, 
which reminded him of his own 
large family. 


Nearly 3,000 miles south and 
almost 30 years later, Lino Oropeza 
‘11, then 10 years old, told his par- 
ents that he wanted to be a priest, 
inspired by Edmundite priests at 
his home parish in Venezuela. 

The bond in priesthood that 
originally inspired these men, each 
ordained priest today, now haunts 
them, even though they are miles 
away from priests and bishops 


PHOTO BY STEPHEN HIGGINS 


under scrutiny because of investi- 
gations of sexual abuse of children, 
and others, and the widespread 
coverup of the crimes. 

“It is like in your family when 
one of your siblings has done some- 
thing really bad, you feel shame,” 
said Oropeza. “We are family and 
we feel when somebody in the fam- 
ily does something wrong.” 


SEE PRIESTS p.10 
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Will 
Meehan ‘22 
didn’t find out until 
first-year orientation. 
When Monique Gardon 
‘21 was notified, she was 
shocked. Lily Mello ’20 said she 
isn’t worried about it. What's this 
all about? Printing. 
Over the summer, St. Mi- 
chael’s College replaced its fleet of 
printers with new machines and a new 
print-charge system. An August email 
to students explained the change. At the 
beginning of each year, students are is- 
sued a $40 printing credit to use through- 
, out the year. Black and white pages cost 
5 cents, while color pages costs 10 cents. 
This equates to 800 black and white pages 
a year, or 400 color pages. If a student ex- 
ceeds the credit, they are allowed to add 
money to their account, with a minimum 
_ addition of $5. 

Student reaction has varied from 
outrage to shrugs. Lily Mello is a 
transfer student in her second year at 
St. Michael’s College. At her previ- 
ous school, The University of San 
Francisco, students had to pay 
10 cents for every black and 
white page printed. As a 
biology major, she had 
to print her notes 
before every 
class, and 






























“The new system will help combat 
the behavior of faculty and staff that 
tells kids to print stuff,” 

- Erik Lightbody 


suspected she had to spend about $50 on 
that alone. She noticed this year that her 
professors are asking students to print less. 
She didn’t express concern with 

exceeding the $40 credit. 

Not every student, however, is content. 
Meehan has already printed a lot, especial- 
ly for his first-year seminar. He stated that 
he’s worried he will eventually have to pay 
out of pocket for printing. 

Gardon said that the school did not give 
enough time to adjust to the change and 
that professors may have made the sylla- 
bus before they were aware of the printing 
change. This could include what the pro- 
fessors planned on having their students 
print. 

When St. Michael’s moved to a central- 
ized printing system, printing costs went 
up, compared to when printers were in 
nearly all classrooms. Departments no lon- 
ger had to pay for amenities such as ink 
and toning. “What the new system will 
help combat is the 
behavior of the faculty and staff that tells 
kids to print stuff,” said Erik Lightbody, 
the assistant director of technical services,. 
“For faculty and staff, they went from a 
convenient yet paid-for printing to a slight- 
ly inconvenient and free printing,” said 
Lightbody. 

“Weare doing anything we can to bemore 
cost conscious, but also more paper-usage 
conscious,” said Bill Anderson, chief in- 
formation officer. Anderson discussed the 
move to decrease the college’s printing 
cost with department chairs before classes 
began. “There was concern about the pol- 
icy, particularly how it 











It ain't free no more. 


By Matthew Heller & Isabel Bretz 









might 
abridge 
some of the 
ways professors 
like to teach.” 











Although Information 
Technology encourages 
professors to rely on electronic 
assignment submissions to save 
students’ printing dollars some 
professors don’t view the problem 
as a concern. James Byrne, professor 
of religious studies, said that even as 
a professor he has never printed more 
than 800 pages in one year, and would be 
surprised if students exceeded the limit. 
“Canvas and PDFing save students and 
professors an enormous amount,” Byrne 
said. 

“Hopefully the policy isn’t meant to 
restrict our printing access but rather make 
us all aware of how much we print,” said 
Alicia Norris, professor of business 
administration. Norris compared new 
printing charges to the copay 
system used in the medical industry. 
“The higher the copay, the more 
people will use the service,” she 
said. @ 
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Anticipation high for new mountain 


By Jack Donahue 
Visual Editor 


This year, things have changed, 
and no one is more excited then Corey 
Thibodeau, the backcountry ski and 
ride coordinator here at St. Michael’s 
College and part of a group that decid- 
ed to switch the student pass deal from 
Smugglers Notch to Sugarbush Resort. 

St. Michael’s stated it will be offer- 
ing three different passes, a value pass 
for $50, a premium pass for $150 and 





the’ option of adding Mad River Glen to 
the premium pass for an extra $50. 

“I’m really excited about the change 
to Sugarbush this year,” said Thibo- 
deau, who through an independent 
study found that students were willing 
to pay more money for a mountain 
with more options. “We feel like the 
mountain itself kind of warrants that 
price bump.” 

“We noticed over the past couple 
years that the number of students 
activating the [Smuggs] pass were 


PHOTO COURTESY OF COREY THIBODEAU 


Corey Thibodeau ‘19 stomping the landing after launching off a cliff at Sugarbush in 


February 2018 


Big weekend for new 
president and campus 


This weekend marks the inauguration of Dr. D. E. Lorraine Sterritt, the 17th 
president of St. Michael’s College. Events will take place all weekend in celebra- 
tion of the new president. Students are welcome to attend. 

Along with the inauguration it is also family and alumni weekend. Watch 
out for parking changes this weekend as well. The Ryan/Dion parking lot will 
be closed starting at 4 p.m. Sept. 21 and will reopen at noon on Sunday Sept. 

23. Campus security requests that car in the parking lot are moved to the grass 
behind the Tarrant field house. Below is the schedule for the presidential inagura- 


tion events happening this weekend. 


Friday, September 21 


Academic Convocation 3:30 P.M. 


McCarthy Arts Center 
Saturday, September 22 


Inaugural Interfaith Prayer Service 12:30 P.M. 
Chapel of Saint Michael the Archangel 


Inauguration Ceremony 2:30 P.M. 


Vincent C. Ross Sports Center 


Reception immediately following 


Sunday, September 23 
Mass 11:00 A.M. 


Chapel of Saint Michael the Archangel 





decreasing,” said Todd Wright, Di- 
rector of the Adventure Sports Center 
at St. Michaels, and who helped with 
the study. “But when we looked at 
the total amount of students that were 
skiing, the number was static.” 

Thibodeau and Wright noticed that 
students would regularly decided to 
pay more money for a pass to Sugar- 
bush and Stowe instead of Smuggler’s 
Notch. 

“Tts not like Smuggs was bad but 
Sugarbush has more to offer,” said AJ 
Whitney, a sophomore at St. Michael’s 
College. “I think people are excited be- 
cause they aren’t from around here and 
they get to explore a new mountain 
this year for a cheap price.” 

Wright and Thibodaeu talked with 
both Sugarbush and Stowe in order to 
find a deal and in the end they landed 
on Sugerbush. 

“We were really trying to work out 
a deal that was best for the school,” 
said Thibodaeu. 

Along with the three passes that St. 
Michael's stated they will be offering, 
there is also a new learn to ski and ride 
program that will be available to stu- 
dents new to winter sports for just $50. 

“This is great for first year students 
or people out of the country who 
haven't skied before,” said Thibodeau, 
“We really want to get students into 
the sport.” 

This new program will allow stu- 
dents who have always been interested 
in skiing or riding to give it a shot. 
With transportation, lessons, and ski 
rentals all accommodated for through 


LS 
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the new program. 

Keep a lookout for Sugarbush 
booths set up around campus during 
family weekend and in the future. 

You can find more information 
about the ski and ride passes on the 
adventure sports page or by stopping 
by their offices. @ 


Ski Pass Options 


Sugarbush Value Pass 
$85 for daily skiing and 
riding at Mt. Ellen and 
midweek and non-holiday 
access to Lincoln Peak. 


Sugarbush Premium Pass 
$150 for unlimited skiing 
and riding at Sugarbush’s 
Lincoln Peak and Mt. Ellen. 


Valley Double Major 

$200 for unlimited skiing 
and riding at Sugarbush’s 
Lincoln Peak and Mt. Ellen, 
along with unlimited rid- 
ing at Mad River Glenn. 


Learn to Ski and Ride 
$50 for four lessons, trans- 
portation and rentals. 





Dr. D. E. Lorraine Sterritt will be inaugurated as the 17th president of St. Michael’s 


College on Saturday. 
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Where art thou Shakespeare? 


By Elise Lemay 
Staff Writer 


The English department no longer 
has a Shakespearean scholar, and no 
Shakespeare courses are being offered 
since Professor Nick Clary retired this 
past spring. 

Following Clary’s retirement, bud- 
get prevented the department from 
hiring a new professor. Clary was the 
latest of three casualties in budget in 
the English Dept. Other faculty who 
were not replaced were an 18th century 
literature specialist and a creative writ- 
ing specialist. “That matches the re- 
duction in overall number of students 
in the college,” said department chair 
Lorrie Smith, adding that Shakespeare 
courses weren't specifically targeted. 

The department has not received 
permission to hire a new professor who 
specializes in Shakespeare. 

While Shakespeare is broadly 
covered in other literature courses, the 
department now lacks courses specif- 
ically pertaining to Shakespeare, as 
well as John Milton, an English poet of 
the 17th century and another focus of 
Clary’s scholarship. The department 
now miss literature scholars to fill the 
gap from 1400-1800. 

Professors Kerri Shea and Christina 
Root led a Shakespeare study trip to 
England. The trip was 14 days, and 
students who attended were required 
to take Shea’s 2-credit Shakespeare 
and Film course during the spring 
semester. 16 students attended the trip, 
which toured around Oxford, Stratford 
and London, where they viewed six 
Shakespeare plays. 

“J think this is a wonderful expe- 
rience for students, and they really 
enjoyed it,” said Shea. “The perfor- 


mances were astonishing. But that is all 
the Shakespeare we have right now.” 
The trip is open every other year, and 
Shea hopes for its continuation. How- 
ever, the trip comes at a price. “Tf all 
the Shakespeare we have is the study 
trip to England and it costs $3,000, that 
is also problematic.” 

She emphasized that she does not 
feel that the courses offered are sub- 
stitutes for the Shakespeare courses 
taught by Clary, adding that many of 
his students in the past took her film 
course in addition. “I enjoyed the study 
trip and I enjoyed particularly teach- 
ing the film portion of it”, Shea said, 

“] think the students would be better 
served by having a specialist in the 
field.” 

“We'd like to have a person who can 
do Shakespeare as a scholar and bring 
that expertise...but again it’s sort of a 
budget issue and a staffing issue,” said 
Smith. The English department has 
requested the vacancy to be filled three 
times, but it has not been approved by 
the college. “Saint Michael's continues 
its legacy of teaching humanities to all 
students. I think that’s an important 
part of who we are.” 

While St. Michael's has a liberal 
studies curriculum where the human- 
ities are required, the shift toward 
pre-professional careers is on the rise. 
Students are interested in graduating 
college with a major that feeds directly 
into a career. 

With the next accreditation ap- 
proaching in 2020, “a big, college wide 
review”, Smith mentioned that the 
potential future lack of a Shakespeare 
scholar was raised as an issue in the 
last review 10 years ago, and could po- 
tentially be an issue in the accreditation 
of the English department. 
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Campus roundup: first years in suites, parking update, more! 


By Lance Reynolds 
Senior Editor 












Faculty Assembly on Aug. 23. 


462 First year students - 
28 transfer students 
49% male, 51% female —_, 


up-to- 
numbers on first-year cntolinent 
Numbers below reflect a report given at 


First year class size/new students: | 






200+ Ross / Tarrant passes — 
~ 150+ north campus permits _ 

“By splitting (permits) 1 into Ross/Tar- 
rant and Main Cai t 
reduced the number of people that 
eee Bie ee: 








8 (zones) we have , 
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New assault policies worry students 


As the secretary of education prepares new policies for addressing assault at universities 
strengthening rights of accused students 


By Katherine Martin 
Politics Editor 


As the country watches supreme 
court justice nominee Brett Kavanaugh 
and his denial of sexually assaulting a 
woman when he was in high school, 
new policies surrounding sexual as- 
sault are being prepapred. 

These new policies for sexual assault 
and harassment on college campuses 
have students like Sandra Brown* ‘19 
worried. Brown was a sophomore 
when she was sexually assaulted by a 
male student who walked her home 
from Oh Shaw’s, a bar next to campus. 

“J barely knew him but I said yes 
anyways,” said Brown. “When we 
got back he wouldn't take no for an 
answer.” 

“T felt like I put myself in the posi- 
tion to be alone with him. I told myself 
I was drunk and that I led him on. 
Looking back, I know that’s not what 
happened.” 

USS. Secretary of Education Betsy 
DeVos is proposing new policies 
for universities surround- 
ing sexual misconduct. 

If passed, they would 
strengthen the rights 

of the student accused of 
assault, harassment, or rape by 
restricting the definition of sexual 
assault. These policies would also 
minimize institutions’ responsibility to 
investigate, holding schools account- 
able only for incidents on campus and 
formal complaints filed through proper 
authorities, such as Public Safety. 

Brown is among many college stu- 
dents who choose not to report cases to 
authority. 


The shame factor 

“T didn’t go forward because I had 
questioned myself,” said Brown. “I 
regret not going to administration be- 
cause at the time | was just afraid. If we 


harassment, or rape during their 
collegiate years, according to the 
Department of Justice. St. Michael’s 
is no exception. During the 2016-2017 
academic year, five students reported 
being sexually assaulted here. In that 
same year, 13 students filed miscon- 
duct reports to Hope Works, the local 
hotline for sexual misconduct. Miscon- 
duct might include rape, attempted 
rape, sexual assault, sexual harass- 
ment, stalking or sex trafficking. 
“Before I came to college I didn’t be- 
lieve sexual violence really happened. 
Now, I can list 
more than 10 


my- 
self, 
that I know 
it has happened 
to,” said Brown. 
Brown said she worries that 

DeVos’s new policies would only 
emphasize victim-blaming, an act 
where the victim of a crime is held 
responsible for the misconduct they 


“A lot of slut shaming came with the 
case where the girl won and the quy 
left campus.” 


all went forward, it would help make 
it known how often this happens. With 
these new policies, no one is going to 
come forward.” 

One in five students will be victim 
to some sort of sexual misconduct, 


suffered. 

“It’s such a stigma” Brown empha- 
sized, “I blamed myself for a really 
long time. And we all know the girls 
who have gone forward. A lot of slut 


shaming came with the case that we 
heard about [at St. Michael’s] where 
the girl won and the guy left campus.” 

“That's more traumatic. I don’t want 
to be the next campus gossip.” 

Brown and other students worry 
that DeVos’s policies will only add ad- 
ditional barriers for victims attempting 
to seek support. The proposed changes 
will allow the right for the accused 
student to cross-examine the victim in 
a campus setting. 
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Prevention trumps policies 

But some advocates for victims say 
that while the policies about repercus- 
sions are important, prevention is more 
critical. New rules may turn victims 
away from seeking legal aid but, Cath- 
leen Baker, executive director at Hope 
Works in Burlington said she believes 
prevention is where the most work 
needs to be done. 

“T think our error has been that we 
focus all of our attention on the re- 
sponse and little towards prevention,” 
said Baker. 

“We need to talk about sex and con- 
sent. I’m all about education often and 
early. We are trying to do some serious 
catch up.” 

Catherine Welch, assistant dean of 
students and Title IX coordinator at 
the college has similar goals with her 
plans to start a nonprofit on campus 


surrounding sexual misconduct. 

“| think there are conversations we 
aren't having and need to be having 
in a way that college students feel 
comfortable,” Welch said. “If students 
could be the leaders in having those 
conversations in small groups, our 
community could come to an under- 
standing of what consent means, what 
healthy relationships look like, and 
how they are, as students, taking the 
lead to foster that.” 

“Students can have that conver- 
sation in a way that staff and faculty 
cannot,” Welch said. 

“It’s the same for mental health 
and the student support network with 
Hope Happens Here. Students often 
know friends are struggling before 
employees do so, how can we equip 
students to have this conversation?” 

Since the birth of Hope Happens 
Here, a non-profit on campus whose 
goal is to end the stigma around 
mental health in athletes, the 
conversation on campus around 


ormalized. Student athletes 
uffering from mental 
health issues are continu- 
ing to use the organization 
as an outlet to share their 
stories which in turn, is helping 
end the stigma. 

“T feel easier admitting I have 
depression and anxiety than I would 
talking about this,” said Brown. That 
same support system for mental health 
is lacking on campus for students 
suffering trauma from sexual assault. 
Despite high numbers of sexual mis- 
conduct taking place on college cam- 
puses, conversations about it are yet to 
be normalized. 

While it’s unclear when and if De- 
Vos’s policies will be made law, Welch 
is encouraging students to focus their 
attention on prevention. She believes 
that opening the dialogue amongst 
friend groups is the best way to keep 
students, both male and female, aware 
of when there is consent, when to say 
no, and when to recognize an un- 
healthy situation. 

“It’s such a dehumanizing experi- 
ence,” said Brown. “It shouldn’t be this 
common.” ® 
*Sandra Brown, not her real name, 
changed for confidentiality. 


Resources 

If it happens to you... 

¢ Public Safety - 802.654.2911 

¢ Bergeron Wellness Center - 
802.654.2234 
HOPE Works - 802.863.1236 
Campus Ministry - 802.654.233 
Catherine Welch - 802.654.2271 
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Above: Christine Hallquist with Katherine Martin ‘19 at the Burlington Pride Parade. 
Top Right: St. Michael’s alum wears her pride as she marches in the parade. 

Bottom Right: Members from the Vermont International Socialist Organization 
marched in the parade carrying one of their common slogans. 


Vermont candidate first in nation 


By Meg Friel 
Staff Writer 


Vermont made history this summer 
when Christine Hallquist became the 
first transgender candidate to be nom- 
inated for a governorship by a major 
party, setting her on track to poten- 
tially become the United State’s first 
transgender governor. 

Hallquist’s Democratic platform 
tackles issues such as climate change, 
healthcare, and solar energy, but this 


about how unsafe it was for them 
being Muslim in Vermont. Their stories 
brought Hallquist to tears, while she 
related to them about what it felt like 
to be maginalized. 

Hallquist follows the path of many 
other female candidates taking part in 
this election year, quickly turning 2018 
into the ‘year of the woman’ in politics. 

“An irony about Vermont politics is 
that we're such a progressive state, but 
we have a very, very, male top hedge, 
and lots of people are very frustrated 


“We're such a progessive state, but we 
have a very, very, male top hedge.” 


-Patricia Siplon, political science professor at St. Michael's 


isn’t what makes her unique from oth- 
er candidates. Vermont resident Ashley 
Turner ’21 said she voted for Hallquist 
because her transgender identity made 
her stand out. 

“It's such a big first for the country,” 
said Turner. 

Hallquist first became inspired 
to run after hearing a group of four 
young Muslim women perform slam 
poetry at the Montpelier Women’s 
March, according to an interview in the 
magazine, Elle. The four women spoke 


about that,” said Patricia Siplon, a po- 
litical science professor at St. Michael's. 

“She's a woman, she’s trans, and in 
this state, those things are very exciting 
for people.” 

Hallquist’s primary win has been 
one topic of discussion at Common 
Ground, the student-based LGBT+ 
[lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgen- 
der] friendly club on campus. Com- 
mon Ground meets weekly to discuss 
different things going on in the LGBT+ 
world. 





Victoria Putnam ‘21, Student Associ- 
ation rep for Common Grond, said that 
Hallquist’s win has brought more light 
to the LGBT+ community on campus. 

“Sometimes, as a smaller communi- 
ty on campus, we're less noticeable,” 
said Putnam. “With her in the running 
and hopefully winning, it would make 
the transgender community and even 
the LGBT+ community as a whole that 
much more visible within our school, 
and Vermont as well.” 

Hallquist has been actively cam- 
paigning to college students in 
Vermont. She spoke to a group of 
Democrats at UVM about education 
financing just weeks after appearing at 
Middlebury College with Bernie Sand- 
ers for Labor Day. Hallquist was also 
present at the Burlington Pride Parade, 
where she marched alongside peo- 
ple from many different groups and 
organizations, including St. Michael’s 
College. 

Turner, who was present at the 
Pride Parade, agreed with Putnam, 
stating that Hallquist’s win is not 
only a personal win, but is one for the 
LGBT+ community. 

“Tt will be really good for younger 
kids who are struggling with their 
gender identity to know that if they 
identify as transgender or whatever 
they identify as, that they’re accepted 
and it’s okay to be themselves.” 





While Hallquist’s identity has made 
her campaign a first, her platform also 
has voters’ attention. As a Democratic 
candidate, she advocates on progres- 
sive issues such as addressing climate 
change, investing in tuition-free college 
and healthcare for all. 

However, she isn’t as forward on 
other progressive issues, such as mak- 
ing a ban on guns a top priority. Siplon 
questioned how Vermont residents will 
react to her platform. 

“Tn one way, it’s very much sort 
of in the trajectory of Vermont,” said 
Siplon. 

“Vermont brags about how we’re the 
first state to abolish slavery, the first 
state to have civil unions - there’s a lot 
of ‘first’ progressive steps, and I think 
that this election fits in that category.” 

“It'll be interesting to see where she 
ends up on guns, it'll be interesting 
to see where she ends up on taxation 
policy, the wealth gap, and mandatory 
minimum wages, but she is an advo- 
cate for healthcare for all. I think that’s 
very helpful in that column.” 

Turner and Putnam said they stay 
hopeful that Hallquist will win the 
governorship, further adding to this 
list of “firsts” for Vermont, and making 
a lasting impact on the LGBT+ commu- 


nity. ® 
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By Angelina O’Donnell 
Staff Writer 


“1am back here for only three 
weeks, but I already miss them [my 
parents],” said Jack Mao ’19, a Chinese 
student. “Because the Mid-Autumn 
Festival is coming soon.” 

The Mid-Autumn Festival this 
year falls on Monday, September 24. 
Traditional to Chinese and Vietnamers 
students, “the Mid-Autumn Festival 
is based upon the cycles of the moon’s 
phases. It is held on the 15th day of 
the 8th lunar month,” said Mao, “For 
example, last year it was Oct. 4, but this 
year it will be celebrated on Sept. 24.” 

“People that celebrate this holi- 
day use the day as a time where they 


‘19. Mid-Autumn Festival originated 

in China, and today it is primarily cele- 
brated by the Chinese and Vietnamese. 
Since it originated it has spread to most 
of southeast Asia. 

Similar to Thanksgiving food plays 
a big role in bringing the family togeth- 
er and mooncakes are the focus. “The 
cake is symbolic because the moon 
brings all things together, that is why 
people must get together to celebrate,” 
Eric Hou ‘19 said. 

Typical mooncakes are round pas- 
tries, measuring about 0.15 ft in radius 
and 0.13 ft thick, as small as the palm. 

Hou emphasized that mooncakes 


“We worship the moon 
for all that it provides.” 


and their families come together ina 
reunion, similar to how people cele- 

brate Thanksgiving here in the U.S.,” 
said a Chinese student, Haobo Wang 


-Sonoka Hashida. a Japanese transfer student 


are regarded as an indispensable deli- 
cacy. Everyone stops their day-to-day 
lives to be together with one another. It 
is a time where family, no matter how 





PHOTOS COURTSEY OF CHARLENE MIAO. 


The mooncakes are the most important tranditional food on the Mid-Autumn Festival. 


far, could travel back to their roots. 

Chihning (Trista) Lu ‘21 from Tai- 
wan also celebrated the festival in 2017. 
She enjoyed the food and family re- 
union that the festival let her be able to 
do. “In the U.S. I never really celebrate 
the festival. I feel as though it is not my 
place to do so where it is not common,” 
Lu said. 

Sonoka Hashida, a Japanese trans- 
fer student, said, “We don’t celebrate 
Mid-Autumn Festival traditionally but 
we do worship the moon for all that it 
provides. However, we enjoyed the full 
moon together as a family.” 

On campus there has been no 


celebration of this holiday in the past. 
So far the school has not commented 
whether or not they will be celebrating 
this festival this year. But across the 
world more than thousands of people 
will be gathering under the mood. 
Even in the U.S., there will be those 
celebrating this old tradition that has 
been here for centuries. 

“Although there is no campus 
activities to celebrate this festival, we 
have a plan to celebrate it by getting 
friends together for eating dinner,” 
Wang said.@ 
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By Habeba Ramadan Ali 
Arts & Culture Editor 


International coffee hour lacks Americans 


very Wednesday afternoon, 
the lobby in St. Edmund’s hall 
fills up with students hailing 
from Egypt to England, and 
you can hear a variety of languages 
spoken. Coffee hour, put on by the Ap- 
plied Linguistic department and ALD 
assistants that help prepare, serve and 
host the event, is intended to bond the 
relationship between Americans and 
international students, But there’s a 
problem. American students rarely at- 
tend the event. The atmosphere Every 
Wednesday noon is full of faces from 
other parts of the globe, but is lacking 
the American students’ participation. 

During every coffee hour event, 
multiple traditional things happen. 
One of them is that those who host 
the event usually talk a bit about their 
traditions and what food is served to 
the attendees and the different ways of 
eating the food. 

A song related to the type of culture 
is played and a welcoming atmosphere 
from the host is shared with those who 
want to deepen their understanding 
of the culture in general. Usually the 
theme differs every Wednesday ac- 
cording to those who would be willing 
to present their culture and share their 
food. 

“Coffee hour break is a place where 
different cultures are gathered to unify, 
representing a part of their identities,” 
said Rick Gamache, who teaches in the 
Applied Linguistics department and 
serves as advisor to many international 
students. 

“Aiming for a better sense of hu- 
manity and diversity is what the coffee 
hour break objectively created. I wish 
American students knew how cool and 
engaging it is to be part of a whole 
community where it is all about getting 
to know the wonders and beauty of 
each culture,” Makoto Sato ’22, a trans- 
fer student. 

At last week’s international coffee 
hour, three American students attend- 
ed. One student Seth Bonvouloir ‘22, 
said “We are taught from a young age 
that foreigners are supposed to adapt 
to our needs instead of the opposite. 
Being in that environment make them 


“| wish Amerian 
students knew how 
cool and engaging 
it is to be part of a 
whole community, ° 


-Makoto Sato, transfer student 








less willingly to 
make the effort to be P 
friends with non-Amer- | 


ican people,” He added 
that there is a Stigma 
against foreigners who 
do not know English 
well make them rather 
spend time studying 
than making an effort 
to try and communi- 
cate with International 
students. 

“Coffee hour took 
place 50 years. It started 
by the wives of some 
undergraduate faculty 
where they make bak- 
ings and coffee which 
broadly brought people together. Orig- 
inally, the coffee hour place was on the 
north campus. Initially, it started off as 
a way to bring people together. It was 
not really called the international coffee 
hour back then. I believe that food and 
coffee tend to bring people together 
and build friendships and that was the 
main purpose of the event from the be- 
ginning,” said Jacqui Samale, Coordi- 
nator for international student services. 

“One of the reasons I think there 
isn’t enough engagement is the time of 
the event. A lot of students have classes 
that create a challenge for them to en- 
gage and participate in the event,” said 
Jacqui Samale. 

“Even though ‘coffee hour’ is a 





traditional event ealneek no Americans 
come or have heard of this event,” said 
Sonoka Hashida, transfer student. 

“International students are greatest 
in number, some Local students come 
but not often. I would like to see more 
thou. My hope is that the ‘internation- 
al’ part the title of the event is not mis- 
leading but instead inclusive, they are 
all welcome,” Jacqui Samale, coordina- 
tor for international students services. 

“Coffee hour is a way to bridge 
our cultures in this campus,” Jacqui 
Samale, Coordinator for international 
student services. 

“T believe that Americans are not 
the ones to blame for not participating. 
American students might think that 





PHOTOS BY HABEBA RAMADAN ALI 
Top, Wednesday, Sept. 12, Makoto Sato 
and Dina Elsafar eat and drink coffee while 
they share some of their culture traditions. 
Left, Yessi Andrerson, 19, eats tacos for the 
first time. Right, Erina Tsubota, 20, laughs 
with her new friends. 


they can*t connect with international 
students because they fear the rejection 
they might receive from them,” said 
Makoto Sato ’22, a transfer student 
from Japan. She believed that coffee 
hour event for her is a home where 
diversity is seen and heard. @ 
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The 


loneliest 
traveler 


By Sixiang Chen 
International Editor 


When I first studied abroad in 2012, 
Thad to fill in various documents with 
personal information, and one of them 
asked for an “Emergency Contact.” 

More than 20 names jumped into 
my mind one by one, but I sifted them 
out. After a while, I decided to fill in 
my own name. 

I had some close friends and fam- 
ilies in China, but if something hap- 
pened to me they couldn’t help me 
immediately. The feeling of being alone 
in a foreign country is especially acute 
at such times. 

People who hear about studying 
abroad always have fantasies about it. 
Before coming to the United States, I 
often heard people say, “You will have 
a good life when you study abroad, 
unlike us, working so hard.” 

Or, “I envy you enjoying your hap- 
piness abroad.” 

Hearing these left me feeling help- 
less. Contrary to what they imagine, 
there are no nightly parties, no days of 
buying luxury and driving a roadster, 
and no such thing as just reading a few 
books in a few days for a test. 

For many international students 
homesickness is often their leading 
cause of loneliness. 

Vincent Mou ‘16, a Chinese student 
at St. Michael's College, said that when 
his American friends asked him which 
Chinese restaurant was the best in Ver- 
mont, he was stunned. “‘It’s supposed 
to be the food cooked by my mom,’” 
Mou told them. 


The Only One 


“J feel alone when I realize I was 
the only Egyptian student at 
Saint Michael's. Although I have 
many foreign friends, they don’t 
understand the cultures and 
traditions of Egypt. No one really 


understands me. I feel [that I am] 
different from others. Whenever I 
feel sad and uncomfortable, I will 
always call my parents.” 


— Habiba Ramadan Ali 
an Egyptian transfer student 
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Sixiang Chen, The author, stands on Church Street on Friday, Sept. 14. 


Homesickness is not the only cause 
of loneliness, and there is more to it 
than simply missing family. 

“Tn the first year of studying abroad, 
I was perplexed,” said a senior Japa- 
nese student who asked not to be iden- 
tified. “I felt that I had little connection 
with this society. I had no conversation 
with my friends [at home in Japan], 
and I nearly didn’t have any foreign 


international student. “I was not alone 
when I went shopping by myself. I was 
not alone when I was in a daze and did 
nothing at my dorm. 

“However, I felt very lonely when I 
had a fever and lay ina small bed,” she 
said. “My mother no longer woke me 
up in the middle of the night and gave 
me a cup of salt water. I didn’t want to 
bother my friends helping me.” 


“Nobody cared. | could have stayed up 
until 2 to 3 a.m., and nobody knew.” 


friends. 

“Nobody cared. I could have stayed 
up until 2 or 3 a.m., and nobody knew. 
There was no difference in the world 
without me,” he said. 

Students who study abroad are 


accompanied by both joys and sorrows. 


On our left there is a pile of papers 
waiting for our attention, while on our 
right there is a phone call with our par- 
ents telling them, “Hey mom, every- 
thing is ok,” and during which we are 
forced to hold back our tears. 

“I was not alone when I entered U.S. 
Customs with a 23-kilogram suitcase,” 
said Mingjun Yang ‘19, a Chinese 


“On one occasion, I finally passed 
through the week of the IEP (In- 
tensive English Program) exam 
and was ready to have fun on a 
long vacation. However, my two 
American roommates had already 
booked their flight tickets. I sent 
them to the airport on Friday 
night and woke up in an empty 
room next day. I didn’t know 
what to do. 
— Leo Cai '21 
A Chinese student 


Richard Gamache, associate profes- 
sor of applied linguistics who acts as 
advisor to many international students, 
has seen many students suffer from 
homesickness. “Loneliness can be 
experienced by anyone whenever he/ 
she is away from the presence, comfort 
and support of family and friends,” 
said Gamache. 

“The sooner one is able to feel 
comfortable enough to reach out and 
engage in the new community, the 
better,” he said. In the meantime, he 
suggests making an appointment with 
the counseling staff at Wellness Center. 

“American students here at St. Mi- 


Outsider 


“The moment that I was a part 
of group conversation, but I feel 
Tam not. The language barrier 
made me feel I am a outsider of 
group conversation.” 


-— Sonoka Hashida 
a Japanese transfer student 





chael’s also experience loneliness from 
time to time,” Gamache added. And 
when they go abroad, it can be particu- 
larly challenging. 

“Homesickness was honestly my 
biggest challenge,” said Devin Imperati 
‘19, an American student who spent 
last fall semester in Japan. “At the end 
of my time in Japan, I realized I didn’t 
even want to come home. I missed my 
family but I loved the way I was living. 
There was so much to learn.” 

“Coming home was one of the hard- 
est things, even harder than leaving 
home. I was excited to go to Japan 
because I didn’t know what I would 
experience; coming home was much 
less exciting because while I'd see my 
family, I knew what I was returning 
to,” Imperati said. 

On the road of studying abroad, 
loneliness and helplessness seem 
unavoidable. The language barrier, 
environment maladjustment, and 
homesickness could be the cause of 
these negative emotions. Gradually, 
some students become more and more 
confined to their own worlds. 

Once students overcome the dilem- 
ma of loneliness, we'll find the appro- 
priate answer more quickly, when we 
fill in the “Emergency Contact.”e 


Because of my English, I have 
a hard time to have a conversa- 
tion with American students. I 
am more comfortable having a 
conversation with other inter- 
national students. When we do 


just a simple gesture, American 
students might not know what it 
means, but many international 
students do.” 


— Makoto Sato 
a Japanese transfer student 


PRIESTS CONTINUED FROM COVER 


A collar of shame 

“When I walk around I can feel the 
eyes on me--people making a judge- 
ment call, not based on me, the individ- 
ual, but based on the institution,” Rev. 
Carter, S.S.E. said. 

The judgement felt by modern day 
priests in the Catholic church is rooted 
in heinous crimes and coverups discov- 
ered by a group of investigative report- 
ers in Boston in 2002, in Pennsylvania 
by a grand jury just a month ago, and 
in Burlington a few weeks ago when a 
Buzzfeed report brought renewed pub- 
licity to abuse in a Catholic orphanage 
that closed in the 1970s. 

“When I put that collar on it’s a 
symbol that people have an opinion 
about. Sometimes for the good some- 
times for the bad,” Carter said. 

Unlike Carter and Oropeza, Rev. 
Rainville, S.S.E., was a practicing 
priest during the first big sexual abuse 
scandal in the church, in which the 
Boston Globe exposed more than 70 
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Rev. Michael Carter, S.S.E. outside the 
Chapel of Saint Michael the Archangel on 
Friday 
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abusive priests from the archdiocese of 
Boston and a strategic coverup by the 
local archbishop. 

“T was so naive about that kind of 
thing,” Rainville said. “I didn’t even 
know it existed. It was a shocker.” 


Has prevention worked? 

After the news coverage, bishops 
from around the country convened 
in Dallas, and wrote the Charter for _ 
the Protection of Children and Young 
People, which outlined the importance 
of training priests to create a safe envi- 


current investigations have been into 
the coverup by bishops and higher 
level clergy. 

Carter referred to the church net- 
work as a “boys club,” analygous to 
tales his father told him of working in 
Vermont law enforcement. “The first 
reaction for members of a tight knit 
group like that is you protect your 
own. I don’t think that that is remotely 
helpful,” he said. 

The Most Rev. Christopher Coyne, 
bishop of Burlington, made numerous 
statements in recent weeks regarding 


“| don't worry that it will lead people to lose 
trust in the church, | know it will.” 


ronment for children, how to support 
victims of assault, reporting to the civil 
authorities, and disciplining priests 
who abuse the trust given to them. 

All Catholic priests must now take 
part in related trainings, especially at 
the beginning of their priesthood, and 
re-do them every few years. 

According to Carter, the no tol- 
erance policy from 2002 has worked 
relatively well. “The things that are 
coming to haunt us now are things that 
were covered up and suppressed in the 
past,” he said. 

Rev. Oropeza, S.S.E. said that the 
new policy’s effectiveness has been a 
relief, noting that while the cases of 
abuse surfacing in Pennsylvania are 
horrible to hear about, he takes com- 
fort in the fact that only two of them 
occurred within the recent decade. 

But bishops function at a different 
level. “The priests are under control 
but where’s the control for the bish- 
ops?” Carter asked. A large part of 


A timeline of abuse 


Aug. 14, 2018— Pennsylvania 


-Rev. Michael Carter; §.8.E. 


the scandals nationwide, and at the 
orphanage. 

“Our bishop here sees that [bishops] 
need to see the laws written in Dallas 
as for them too. I think some bishops 
felt exempt from the disciplinary spirit 
of that document,” Rainville said. 

Even less helpful than “protecting 
your own” in times of delicate crisis is 
using the crisis as a platform for politi- 
cal gain. The former chief Vatican dip- 
lomat in the United States published 
a letter in response to the report from 
Pennsylvania, calling for Pope Francis’ 
resignation, turning more watchful and 
judgemental eyes toward the church. 

“His disclosure came at a very 
convenient time and he has this agenda 
behind it where he’s trying to sort of 
undermine some of the more “liberal 
ideas” by Francis. I personally view it 
as kind of a hatchet job for score set- 
tling in an ideological way within the 
church,” Carter said. 

“We have these petty church politi- 


A grand jury found that bishops and other leaders of the Roman a Catholic 
Church covered-up sexual abuse of more than 1,000 children by more than 300 
priests over 70 years. Thousands of other victims were either unable to De identi- 


fied or too afraid to come forward. 
Re Two cases occurred after 2002. 
against at least 70 priests, is 


largest report of its kind. 


June 2002 — Dallas, Texas 
300 US Catholic bishops created policy 
i ‘response to abusive priests, including: 


In the three weeks after the Pennsylvania reports, New York, New jee, ee 
linois, Missouri, Nebraska and New Mexico have all begun investigations of 
Roman Catholic dioceses in their states. More states are expected to follow. 


Aug. 27, 2018—Burlington, Vt. 
BuzzFeed News article recounted 


_ Creating a safe environment for chil- 
__ dren and young people 


ae ie of healing and reconciliation of 


fe sponse to allegations 
. Cooperating with civil authorities 


oe pa eorening offenders 





stories of the physical and mental abuse | 


by nuns and clergy at St. Joseph’s Or- 


phanage, which closed in 1974. Around 


13,000 people passed through the 
orphanage. In 1996, 28 former residents 
brought lawsuits against nuns, the 
diocese, and the agency that oversaw ~ 


the orphanage. 





cians that are making this crisis, where 
we have real victims and real issues, a 
battleground for their own ideologies. I 
don’t know if he cares about the securi- 
ty of children at all.” 


The flock dwindles 

Horrifying reports paired with de- 
ceitful leaders in an ideological battle 
crumbles the stage for maintaining a 
strong community of people, many of 
which see the church as their moral 
compass. What happens when it ap- 
pears that their compasses is pointing 
in a completely different direction? 

“1 don’t worry that it will lead peo- 
ple to lose trust in the church, I know it 
will,” Carter said. 

“The church has seen a huge down- 
turn and I think part of that could be 
from what happened in 2002. It kind 
of gave people permission to leave the 
church,” Rainville said. 

The PEW Research Center reported 
in 2015 that more than half of Ameri- 
cans raised Catholic leave the church 
at some point in their lifetime. Nearly 
30 percent of people never return to 
the religion in anyway. According 
to Rainville, within the last 30 years 
alone, one-third of Catholics have left 
the church. If that emigrating popula- 
tion formed their own church it would 
be the third largest denomination of 
Christianity in the country. 


Straight talk at the pulpit 

Each of the priests have mentioned 
the scandals in their homilies during 
Mass, inviting people to both share in 
their disappointment and anger, and to 
come to them in times of questioning 
their faith. 

“People need to vent their true emo- 
tion and they need to get it out there. 
I too need that too, but I don’t want to 
dictate to people how they should feel. 
The fact that people want to come talk 
to me is a positive thing,” Carter said. 


ed States, called for Pope. 


that the Pope helped cover _ : 
up sexual abuse ~ 








Sept. 12, 2018 — Vatican City 
Pope Francis summoned more — 
than 100 bishops from around — 
the world to meet this February 
in Rome to discuss protecting | 
children. This will the be the - in 
first time the issue is handled _ 
with an international approach, — 
as cases of abuse rise out of 
Chile and the Philippines. 
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“Ym in a great deal of pain emotion- 
ally from hearing about this institution 
that I love and that I’ve always really 
had positive experience with. What I 
don’t want to have happen is for me to 
say, ‘Oh no, pity me as a priest, this is 
so hard and so difficult for me,” when 
there are people that have been vic- 
timized, assaulted, raped and all the 
strange things, by people in a position 
of trust.” 


What about the believers? 

It is too early in the semester to 
notice if the recent scandals affected 
students enough to leave the church, 
Carter said. He has however discussed 
the matters with students, particularly 
after preaching about it. 

Maggie McKeon ‘19 has worked 
closely with the Edmundites since 
freshman year, originally as a work 
study student for campus ministry, be- 
coming more involved over the years, 
leading various retreats. 

“My faith is between me and God,” 
she said. “Humans are imperfect, and 
while it is terrible that some priests 
have done awful things, and kept it 
hidden for so long, my faith has more 
to do with God than some priest I don’t 
know.” 

Oropeza relies heavily on the core 
definition of Catholicism and Christi- 
anity during this time. He emphasized 
that Christians by definition are fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ. It is important 
to him that Catholics remember that 
priests and bishops are the messengers 
not the message. 

“We have to understand that every- 
one in the church, from the pope down, 
are all sinners--some more than others. 
We are all imperfect people,” Oropeza 
said. 

“You might be disappointed of the 
Priest, you might be disappointed in 
the bishops that didn’t do anything 
while this was happening. I am too. 


But does that change my faith in Jesus? 
Jesus was not only a preacher, or a 
teacher, but a healer. This is a time 
when we need so much healing, and 
the only one that can provide that heal- 
ing is Jesus.” 


Blame and consequences 

For Rainville, one of the few good 
things about incidents like this is that it 
makes clergymen humble. “We're not 
gods, God dammit,” he said slightly 
chuckling, before becoming somber 
again. 

“We have to materialize that, and 
appropriate that for ourselves person- 
ally. Until everything we do comes 
from a place of deep humility, our 
message is not going to be effective.” 

Last week, Pope Francis called on 
the bishops’ conference presidents 
to gather at the Vatican in Rome in 
February. 

“T hope that everybody who has a 
leadership role will come to an under- 
standing that this chastisement, this 
humiliation is for us first,” Rainville 
said. “We have to inform ourselves in 
order to uphold who we pretend to be 
and the message we pretend to bring to 
the world.” 

In the future, Carter hopes that the 
church let’s go of the “protect your 
own” mentality, in order to move on. 
“We need to open up the secrets and 
just bring everything out. The church 
needs to follow its own laws, like the 
Catholic sacrament of confession. 

“Of course that will be embarrassing 
for the church, people may leave the 
church because of that. But, what are 
we defending at this point? There’s 
no veil of respectability for us to hide 
behind anymore, no more damage can 
be done to the institution that it has not 
already done to itself.” 


Seeking hope 
On the local level, priests are not 
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Rev. Marcel Rainville, S.S.E. has been an ordained priest for more than 50 years. 


only turning to prayer, almsgiving, 
and fasting, but also focusing on ways 
to help victims who are coming for- 
ward. 

“It is despicable what happened to 
victims, and it is our responsibility as 
a church to help them move forward,” 
Oropeza said. 

To remain hopeful, many Catholics 
are trying to find a light amongst the 
darkness overtaking the news. 

“T feel like sometimes the news can 
be one-sided and just brings up these 
scandals, and some people could think 
that that is all there is to the Catholic 
church,” McKeon said. “Yes this hor- 


rible stuff is happening, but that’s not 
the Catholicism that I’ve experienced. 
The majority of the priests are great, 
and there’s a lot of different charity 
that Catholics do.” 

Meanwhile, the Edmundites said 
they have chosen to deal with the reve- 
lations and its pain with humility. 

“We are unworthy servants of the 
mission of the Gospel,” Rainville said. 
“That calls for deep prayer. We have 
to put that unworthiness on ourselves 
first before we put it on anybody 
else.” @ 





Campus priests renew vows in Franc 


By Eli Stapleton 
Social Media Editor 


It was a cold, wet day in Pontigny, 
France on May 16, as 34 faculty, staff 
and alumni shuffled into the vastness 
of the Abbey to witness a group of Ver- 
mont Edmundites renew their vows. 
The group included, Brother Tom 
Berube, Brother Frank Hagerty, Fr. 
Richard Berube, Fr. Stanley Deresiens- 
ki, Fr. Stephen Hornat and Fr. Marcel 
Rainville. 

“J think the concept of the Edmun- 
dite order being around for 175 years 
is what attracted people” said Rev. 
Marcel Rainville, S.S.E, who was asked 
to plan the trip to France around the 
celebration of the anniversary. Al- 
though he had made this trip a handful 
of times before this, he had never gone 
with such a large group. “It was all 
about going back to our roots” he said. 

The Edmundites took Saint Ed- 


mund, archbishop of Canterbury, as 
their patron saint because his life was 
filled with self-sacrifice for others. His 
final resting place is in the Abbey, of 
Pontigny, France, where the Society of 
Saint Edmund first began its ministry 
in 1843. 

For the anniversary, faculty, staff 
and alumni watched as each priest or 
brother recited the words, “I, . 
may renew and deepen my consecra- 
tion to following Christ for the Glory of 
God the salvation of neighbor and my 
personal sanctification.” 

Being in the Abbey, “it was like 
walking through history, but the smell 
was horrible,” said Laurie Sabens, 
Administrative Assistant to Campus 
Ministry who described the damp, 
musty air of the twelfth century mon- 
astery. Along with other witnesses Sa- 
bens watched while each of the seven 
Edmundites, humbly knelt before the 
altar on the cold, stone floor to renew 





their life’s promise in the place it all 
started. @ 
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A group of Edmundites renew their vows 
in the Pontigny Abbey. (Pontigny, France) 
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Running Scared? 


Local elementary district has teachers in active training on school shooting drills 


By Anna Meusel 
Contributing Writer 


“Show me how you run zig-zag and 
go hide in the woods!” Principal Kate 
Torrey pitches her voice to sound high 
and encouraging, but the request of her 
Morristown Elementary students belies 
its serious value. At this K-4 grade 
school in sleepy Morrisville, Vt., the 
playground has turned into training 
grounds for active shooter drills. 

Ona damp April afternoon, the 
green double-doors to the front of the 
squat, 60’s-brick building stand clicked 
closed, anticipating a flood of children 
pushing them open from the inside 
to come out for recess — or to practice 
out-running bullets. Where brown 
fields stand promisingly, recovering 
from the harsh winter, the tumbling 
stampede of children’s feet will cross 
the swath of playing space to become 
the site of a new safety drill imple- 
mented under Morristown’s ALICE 
training program. 

In 2014, 88 percent of public schools 
surveyed by the National Center for 
Education Statistics had a written plan 
for the event of a shooting, but only 70 
percent drilled their school members 
on it, according to the 2016 School 
Survey on Crime and Safety. With the 
increasing national coverage of school 
shootings in the wake of Sandy Hook 
to Stoneham Douglas, safety concerns 
have increased, and more educators 
will change those statistics by imple- 
menting more active shooter training. 

What can schools do? 

As an alternative to traditional school 
lockdown procedures, Morrisville will 
implement ALICE training,. which 
stands for “Alert Lockdown Inform 
Counter Evacuate.” 

“Enough public mass shootings 
have happened to figure out how to 
save more lives than just huddling in 
a corner,” Torrey says, describing pre- 
vious protocols. “It’s not about staying 
silent and staying in the corner. No. 
It’s about getting as much help as you 
can.” 

Morrisville’s police department 
came into Morristown Elementary 
this spring under Superintendent 
Tracy Wrend’s approval to spend 
after-school hours actively training 
the teaching staff on the ALICE ap- 
proach. In coarse-carpeted classrooms, 
surrounded by bright bulletin boards 
showcasing hand-drawn art projects 
with the colorful scribbles of five- to 
ten-year olds, teachers practice barri- 
cading classroom doors and windows, 
throwing materials to distract intrud- 
ers, charging an armed person, and 
techniques to grab and bring one down 
to the ground, Torrey says. She de- 
scribed the experience as empowering. 

“They really taught us some self-de- 
fense skills, [like] how to disarm a 

. You see these little first grade 
teachers taking down a cop,” Torrey 


says, her tone breaking into chuckling 
humor for the first time during the 
grim conversation. “It was awesome. It 
was great.” 

But not all teachers felt as enthu- 
siastic about the physicality of the 
training. Tammy Gresham, one of 
Morristown’s kindergarten teachers, . 
says practicing the counter techniques 
was out of her comfort zone. 

“This is one of my greatest fears. 
However, this opportunity provided 
me with firsthand experience without 
the real threat,” she says. 

How should children be prepared? 
The school shooting conversation 
cannot take place without considering 
how to involve the children whose 
safety remains the main concern in 


School Shootings in America 


knowledges that training across the 
schools in the Lamoille South Supervi- 
sory Union has the potential for many 
different reactions. She calls ALICE 
training a “another tool in the tool box 
for safety” that allows the entire school 
community to work on the sensitive 
subject. The difference between inform- 
ing and traumatizing 
Language choice, above all, can make 
the difference between informing and 
traumatizing. At Morristown, teach- 
ers are advised to avoid talking about 
weapons, instead speaking in general- 
ities about “what if there’s a bad guy” 
or “what if someone doesn’t belong 
here.” 

In terms of active training, Morris- 
town students will be taught that they 
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this nation-wide movement—and not 
everyone agrees on the best approach 
to ensure preparation while avoiding 
introducing unnecessary fear and trau- 
ma into the classroom. 

Balancing knowledge, training, and 
a sense of safety for young students 
remains “a hot button issue,” says 
Dr. Eric Rossen, a nationally certified 
school psychologist and the National 
Association of School Psychologists’ 
Director of Professional Development 
and Standards. 

“Safety drills are very important. 
They can help prevent harm, even 
save lives. The question is how they 
are done and in what context,” Rossen 
says. “It’s one thing to do an occasional 
lockdown drill explaining to students 
that it’s to make sure we're all safe 
just in case something happens out- 
side. It’s another to tell students that 
someone can come into the school with 
a gun at any moment, and they need to 
be prepared to hide.” 

Torrey acknowledges that her staff 
now grapples with that same problem. 
“We have to be careful about not trau- 
matizing them with the stuff that we 
learned how to do,” she said. 

As superintendent, Wrend ac- 


do not have to stay put or huddle, Tor- 
rey says. They plan to practice hiding 
in different cubby-holes, evacuating, 
and running to safer spots from all 
corners of the building. 

And that is when the conversation 
gets particularly grim. 

“Tf you can teach them to run zig- 
zag, then, if bullets are being shot at 
them, they are a more difficult target to 
hit,” Torrey says, painting the horrific 
scene of a worst-case-scenario that 
schools are finding themselves forced 
to consider. The playground becomes 
the potential setting for a war-like situ- 
ation rather than a carefree safe-haven. 

Although this prospect feels scary, 
says Morristown kindergarten teach- 
er Diane Nicholls, “I’ve always said I 
would do it anyway if I felt my stu- 
dents were in harm’s way and had a 
chance for survival if we ran.” 

In order to execute this daunting 
drill, the staff has been briefed on how 
to communicate as clearly and calmly 
as possible. 

“Play a game and run zig-zaggy to 
the woods!” Torrey says with the same 
high-pitched tone, practicing how to 
speak to her students; then, shifting 
back to the blunt reality of the tactic: 


“Treat it like a game.” 

Even this light-hearted approach 
proves difficult to stomach, but the 
alternative is talking to children about 
out-running bullets. 

“T can’t bring myself to say that to 
a five-year-old,” Torrey says. “You 
start talking about things like that, and 
teachers start crying.” 

Rossen believes that the discussions 
around drilling are too heavily weight- 
ed toward worst-case-scenario when 
they could be better targeted towards 
proactive measures that enhance the 
general sense of safety within schools. 

“Overly burdensome physical safety 
measures tend to make students feel 
less safe, and come at an extreme cost 
for an occurrence that is less likely to 
occur than someone being struck by 
lightning multiple times. Schools still 
remain among the safest places for 
students.” 

Rossen advises that schools should 
focus on tackling prevention and the 
mental health side of the topic, “Fo- 
cusing on ways to improve the overall 
school culture and climate.” 

But Torrey argues that physical 
drillings remains critical for safety in 
the grim reality of school shooting 
statistics. 

Torrey explains plans to hold 
information sessions about ALICE 
training for parents prior to drilling 
the kids. Making sure caregivers stay 
briefed on the changes and protocol 
ensures that the proper discussions 
can be had to reassure curious stu- 
dents—and parents alike—to help all 
parties feel safe. 

After the conversation, it is hard to 
look at the Morristown playground the 
same way. Each field that should hold 
games of kickball simply risks playing 
in a vast expanse of exposure. The soc- 
cer nets stand useless, their poles too 
thin to provide a hiding spot for even 
one child. The wood-lined perimeter 
seems hopelessly distant, posing a run 
too far to guarantee safety. Each tree 
fills the role of protective coverage, but 
even still some stand too close to the 
building to be considered truly safe if 
bullets fly. 

Imagining an active shooter, as edu- 
cators everywhere now must, it is hard 
to look at any school the same way. 

“It’s intense, and it’s heavy,” Torrey 
admits, “but better to be prepared and 
trained.” 

For tips on talking to children about 
violence, school safety, and active 
shooter training, visit the National 
Association of School Psychologists’ 
website at www.nasponline.org. 


Anna Meusel ‘19 wrote this piece last 
spring for a St. Michael's class. The Bur- 
lington Free Press published the article in 
July. 
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Learn how to get Zzz's 
for better A’‘s 


to Health Services, Mary Masson, 
in an email. 

According to Masson, it 
is easy to spot sleep depri- 
vation. Yawning and being 
sleepy during the day are 
common indicators, as are 
clumsiness, hunger, and 
frequent colds. 

Our bodies produce 
inflammation and infection 
fighting substances, such 


By Matthew Pramas 
Staff Writer 


Lauren Walsh, ‘20, is learning how to 
sleep. As a biology major at Saint Mi- 
chael’s College, she has worked hard 
to earn high grades, but at the cost of a 
healthy night’s snooze. 

“| didn’t sleep freshman year very 
much,” she said in an interview. On 
top of clubs and weekly labs, she faced 
a heavy workload. “I would probably 


30 minutes before bedlime each night. 
. Try to keep a consistent bed routine. 


get around 5, sometimes 4 hours of 
sleep every night.” 

“T would stay at the library until 
close most days and then I would go to 
Dion and do work there, before waking 
up at about 7:00 a.m. the next day,” 
Walsh said. Like many freshman, she 
slept too little. 

Sleep deprivation is common among 
college students who neglect the rec- 
ommended 7 to 9 hours, wrote Director 









Devin Imperati '19 falls alseep in class. 


as cytokines, during sleep, 
Masson said. “When we don’t 
sleep enough, we don’t have 
enough time to produce all of these 
that we need.” 

A self-described perfectionist, Walsh 
said she fell into a habit of working 
long hours. “I insisted on reading 
every single chapter that was assigned 
and taking in-depth notes on them.” 
Over following semesters Walsh 
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found more 
suitable studying 
habits, which allowed 
her to fall asleep earlier. 

But as she progressed 
in her studies, inade- 
quate sleep caused by 
stress remained a fluc- 
tuating problem. “First 
semester I was sleeping 
OK with about 6 hours 
of sleep, but second 
semester I was having 
trouble sleeping,” Walsh 
said. 

“Lack of sleep makes 
everything more stress- 
ful,” said professor of 
psychology Joe Covais 
said. Ironically, stress 
can also prevent sleep. 
Covias added that sleep 


Largest S-STEM grant will benefit class 


By Hannah Wilmot 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s College has received 
its largest SSTEM Grant for almost 
one million dollars which will ben- 
efit 20 incoming students who want 
to combine STEM disciplines as they 
move forward but who need financial 
assistance for college. The grant is not 
effective immediately because it is not 
applied to anyone that is currently a St. 
Michael's student. 

The student amount per year is up 


to $10,000 but is dependent upon need 
and may vary, said Greta Pangborn, 
professor of computer science, an in- 
vestigator of the grant. 

The first S in S-“STEM stands for 
Scholarship, while the term STEM 
stands for Science, Technology, Engi- 
neering and Math, which are the main 
focus subjects of the grant itself. The 
grant, given by the National Science 
Foundation will help students with a 
strong focus in any STEM field mix a 
variety of disciplines together for better 
learning and to create a broader range 


of job opportunities after graduating. 
“The goal of the funding on a na- 
tional level is to simply increase partic- 
ipation in science, and extend opportu- 
nities to people who possibly could not 
afford to get in science,” said professor 
Declan J. McCabe, who is an investi- 
gator of the grant. “At Saint Mike’s, 
we would like to increase the overlap 
between the math department and the 
life sciences. For example, if you are a 
biology major, and you were to go and 
add minor in math, or a double major 
in math, you would be eligible for the 











Tips for healthy snoozing 


. Use your bed for sleep and avoid hanging out on yout bed for other activities 
. Avoid use of electronics such as your phone, tablet or computer for at least 


4. Don't eal or exercise too late ai night. Instead, have a nighily 10 minute 
mindfulness or meditative activity. Try the free app: "Stop, Breathe and Think" 
. A great book forsleep hygiene is Say Goodnight To Insomnia by Gregg 
Jacobs, which you can find in Durick Library. 


disorders 
like insomnia 
are common and 
symptomatic of depression, 
often exacerbating depressive 
moods. 

Sleep improves psychological health 
because it rests the brain, stores memo- 
ries and processes information, Mas- 
son said. Mental tasks become more 
difficult without sleep. “Sleep depri- 
vation can lead to increased feelings of 
sadness, inattentiveness and impulsive 
behavior,” Masson said. 

Many students watch television 
before sleeping, which prevents the 
body from producing melatonin, the 
hormone that regulates sleep. Molly 
Tobin, ‘20, watched Netflix before go- 
ing to bed and found it difficult to fall 
asleep. Now, she reads before going to 
bed and falls to sleep much earlier than 
before. 

These days, Walsh aims for the 
recommended seven hours of sleep 
every night for her academic and 
mental strength. Sometimes, she picks 
up a book before bed. “T hate having 
the TV on, so I read a book until I’m 
tired,” Walsh said, “because being 
tired during the day just makes me feel 
sick.” 


of 2023 


funding.” 

The beneficiaries of the grant will 
have broader and more exciting op- 
portunities available to them than they 
might have originally imagined com- 
ing to St. Michael’s College as first-year 
students, said Ellis-Monaghan. 

Students who are in this STEM pro- 
gram will have dual advisors. One in 
the life sciences and one in the quanti- 
tative field said Ellis-Monaghan. “We 
are looking forward to those closer re- 
lationships between the departments.” @ 
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‘The FDA is worried, why aren't you? 
O 


Feds take a closer look at Juuls an 


By Garrett Finn 
Multimedia Editor 


Walking into Jeanmarie Hall, or 
through the Durick Library, or on the 
paths outside the 300’s townhouses 
you may see someone slowly exhal- 
ing vapor from their Juul. Electronic 
cigarettes, or “e-cigs,” like Juuls are 
everywhere. 

Many e-cigs today are shaped 
like a flash drive, and produce a 
scentless vapor, making it a easy to 
discreetly smoke them without 
anyone turning their head. E-cigs 
are marketed as a safer alternative 
to cigarettes, and as tools to help smok- 
ers quit using tobacco. But the concern 
now is that teens and young adults are 
being introduced to nicotine through 
e-cigs and developing addictions as a 
result. 

But their rising popularity among 
American youth has caused the FDA 
to acknowledge an oversight by the 





regulatory agency, and issue a warn- 
ing. “The FDA won't tolerate a whole 
generation of young people becoming 
addicted to nicotine as a tradeoff for 
enabling adults to have unfettered ac- 
cess to these same products,” said FDA 
Commissioner Scott Gottlieb, M.D. ina 
recent statement. 


Ari Kirshenbaum, a professor of 
psychology at Saint Michael’s who spe- 
cializes in psychopharmacology, said 
he would like e-cigarettes to remain 
exclusively a cessation tool to help 
smokers quit, but is concerned that 
that’s not the case right now. 

“The problem with e-cigarettes is 


that you can get dosages [of nicotine] 


that are way higher than anything you 
can find in a combustible tobacco prod- 
uct,” Kirshenbaum said. “The Juuls 

are a great example of that, and I think 
they’re encouraging a dependence on 
nicotine.” Juul is an electronic cigarette 
company that is currently at the fore- 
front of the industry. 


“| just can't get work done without a good buzz." 


-John Baling 18 


Kirshenbaum has designed a study 
for which he is recruiting participants, 
it will focus on developing a video 
game and exploring whether the 
gavmeplay performance of subjects 
is sensitive to the effects of nicotine. 
“By looking at the performance on this 
video game, can we know that some- 
one has been using nicotine?” Kirshen- 


Student exhales a cloud of vapor from an e-cig as he walks into Jeanmarie hall on Wednesday afternoon. 


ther e-cigarettes 


baum said. He will be using e-cigarette 
products over the course of this three 
year study. 

E-cigarettes have become widely 
popular on college campuses, espe- 
cifically Juuls, which can be bought 
at most gas stations. John Balling, a 
senior at Saint Michael’s says that he 
doesn’t know the exact risk of smoking 
a Juul, but he is dependent on it while 
doing schoolwork. 

“] think juuling helps me focus with 
my school work, or at least that’s what 
I tell myself,” Balling said. “I’m sure 
it’s not true. I just can’t do work with- 
out a good buzz going.” 

Balling said he has also noticed a 
rise in popularity of Juul and other 
e-cig usage around school and even 
among younger demographics. “It’s 
crazy to think how popular they have 
gotten through all ages. I see 14-15 year 
olds ripping them everywhere,” Ball- 
ing said. @ 
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The importance of moderates in ve 





By Nathan Terry 
News and Opinions Editor 


With the recent passing of Senator John 
McCain, there are fewer moderate politi- 

" cians today than there have been in recent 
memory. This trend away from the center is 
a worrisome sign for the future in politics. 

As we have seen during the hearings 
for Supreme Court Justice nominee Brett 
Kavanaugh, party lines are as hardened as 
ever, and identity politics (a group of peo- 
ple sticking with their party exclusively) are 
still strong in every branch of the political 
system. 

McCain, a Republican who famously 
voted against the repeal of Obamacare back 
in July 2017 along with Democrats and two 
moderate Republican women (more on 
them later), was one of the lonely few pol- 
iticians willing to cross the aisle whenever 
he believed appropriate rather than sticking 
with his party. 

As we get closer to the November mid- 
term elections, there seems to be a wider 
divide between Republicans and Democrats 
ideologies than ever before. With the rise 
of hard line conservatism and the so called 
“alt right” and the growing popularity of 
“Democratic socialism,’ there are fewer 
moderate candidates making it to general 
elections. This has led to more disagree- 
ments and tension between the two parties, 
and fewer compromises on issues across 
all areas of concern. As independent voters 
who are not aligned with any political party 
search for ideal candidates and politicians 


currently in office to support, there is often 
a sense of choosing the lesser of two evils 
due to the lack of centerism in today’s 
politics. 

There are some politicians left who are 
still willing to work with members of the 
opposing party. Senator Lisa Murkowski 
(R-AK) and Senator Susan Collins (R-ME) 
are two current right leaning politicians 
who have shown moderate tendencies. 
Both have expressed support for abortion 
rights and have shown a willingness to 
work with Democrats on other issues. Col- 
lins and Murkowski also joined McCain in 
voting against repealing Obamacare. They 
have been under pressure from both sides 
of the aisle in regards to the Kavanaugh 
nomination, but are expected to support his 
nomination. 


the Senate. 

One incumbent who has seen great 
success while running in my home state 
of Massachusetts is Gov. Charlie Baker. 
Baker is a moderate Republican who is 
anti-Trump, a believer in climate change, a 
supporter of gay marriage, and who sports 
an approval rating of over 70 percent, 
making him the most popular governor in 
the country. Baker is an example of how 
a moderate politician can be effective and 
vital to the success of the government. 

Facing re-election this fall, Baker has 
continued to receive praise for his ability 
to be bipartisan while still incorporating 
his own views into action. Baker even 
teamed up with fellow moderate governor 
Phil Scott (R-VT) in writing a letter to U.S. 
Secretary of Energy Rick Perry urging the 


“There is often a sense of choosing the 
lesser of two evils...in today's politics” 


Senator Doug Jones (D-AL), who said 
that he should not be expected to vote 
solely with conservatives or liberals, won a 
stunning upset earlier this summer running 
as a Democrat in a state that is usually reli- 
ably Republican in a special election. 

Looking forward to the upcoming 
midterm elections, a select few candidates 
who are running as independents seek to 
bring balance to the political spectrum. 
Politicians such as Senate candidate Craig 
O’Dear (I-MO) and Neal Simon (I-MD) are 
viewed as longshots to be elected to office, 
but have seen growing support, gathering 
thousands of signatures necessary to run as 
independent third party candidates. How- 
ever, facing well sponsored, mainstream 
candidates from both the Republican and 
Democrat parties, it is unlikely that any 
independent candidate will gain a seat in 


Trump Administration to not leave the 
Paris Agreement on climate change. After 
Trump followed through on his promise to 
leave the group, Baker spoke out against the 
decision, giving him considerable nation- 
al attention as a moderate conservative 
governor. 

While someone as popular as Baker has 
shown the ability to succeed on a state level, 
it remains to be seen whether he would 
stand a chance running in a national race. 
Similarly, Scott has been able to strike a bal- 
ance between being a social moderate and 
fiscal conservative while being elected in a 
progressive state. As he faces a battle with 
Democrat candidate Christine Hallquist for 
re-election, his stance on gun control and 
other right wing issues bears watching as 
the season moves forward. Scott interest- 
ingly has received more support from 


- Reported a Rates 





Democrats than Republicans, according to 
recent polls. It is important to continue to 
support moderate politicians. Should 
Americans continue to vote for can- 
didates who stray far from the political 
center and have little to no willingness to at 
least occasionally work across the aisle, we 
may face a situation in which the level of 
bitterness between the two major political 
parties reaches a point of no return. 
Evidence has shown that our country 
is healthier when we have more people 
willing to put aside their differences and 
work together to get things done in our 
government. As the great President Abra- 
ham Lincoln once said, “A house divided 
cannot stand”. Without moderates, neither 
the house, nor the senate, would be able to 
stand. With an eye toward the upcoming 
November midterm elections, it is essential 
that we as a country put our country ahead 
of our party, and vote according to what 
we believe will best represent our values 
and get things done at the highest level of 
government. ® 
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Supporting the Edmundites for a brighter future 


By Lance Reynolds 
Senior Editor 

Our cover story on sex abuse scan- 
dals and coverups within the Catholic 
Church, written by executive editor 
Elisabeth O’Donnell, offers a glimpse 
into how some of the Edmundite priests 
who work at St. Michael’s College cope 
during a time in which the church is 
being heavily criticized and scrutinized 
for the coverups. 

The Edmundites are much more than 
preachers. They are integral members of 
the St. Michael’s community. 

It’s a shame that Rev. Michael Carter 
S.S.E feels “eyes on me--people mak- 
ing a judgement call, not based on 
me, the individual, but based on the 
institution,” (see In The Shadow of the 
Church, page 1). 

However, the Edmundites, like many 
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Top row (from left to right): Eli Stapleton, Habeba Ramadan Ali, Si 


priests, have accepted the responsibility 
of the church’s inexcusable actions and 
live with the sullied reputation daily. 

“T hope that everybody who has a 
leadership role will come to an under- 
standing that this chastisement, this hu- 
miliation is for us first,” Rev. Marcel Ra- 
inville S.S.E told O’Donnell. ”We have 
to inform ourselves in order to uphold 
who we pretend to be and the message 
we pretend to bring to the world.” 

As community members, we need to 
support them as they help to navigate a 
new transparency for the church. 

Although student masses on Sundays 
at 7 pm are lightly attended, there are 
more ways we can show the Edmun- 
dites that they are valued community 
members than by just filling the pews. 
We can visit St. Anne’s Shrine in Isle La 
Motte, where retreats take place. We can 
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Defender staff 


join the international MOVE service trip 
to Guatemala to participate in service to 
other communities, we can take cours- 
es taught by Edmundites to fulfill our 
religious studies LSC. 

Or, we can simply wave and say, 
“Hi, how are you doing, father?” 
whenever we see an Edmundite walk- 
ing around campus or eating lunch in 
Alliot. It’s lonely walking around with 
the weight of such wrongdoing on your 
shoulders. 

As a community we need to talk 
openly about an institutional problem 
that was hidden for too long. By sup- 
porting the Edmundites and helping 
them to establish a new transparency 
we help enrich that conversation and 
move it toward healthy solutions. © 
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MISSION 
STATEMENT 


We, the voice of St. Michael’s Col- 
lege, strive to create high quality 
journalism collected on a founda- 
tion of integrity. We represent the 
pulse of our campus by facilitating 


a forum for informative, enlighten- 
ing and thought-provoking conver- 
sation. Through in-depth reporting, 
accurate storytelling and exceptional 
visuals, The Defender aims to pro- 
fessionally and ethically deliver the 
truth to our diverse audience. 
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From Hawaii to Vermont, - 
olleyball unites duo é 
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Despite being three years apart, Jaeden Cruz, ’22, (left) and Gabby Ratte, 19, share one distinguishing trait: both members of this year’s volleyball team are 


from Hawaii. 


By Emma Shortall 
Staff Writer 


Gabby Ratte, “19, found herself in a dorm room a 
few thousand miles away from St. Michael's at the 
National University of Ireland in Galway when she 
received unexpected news while she studied abroad 
last spring semester. Incoming first-year volleyball 
head coach Kim Lissina messaged Ratte that she was 
no longer going to be the only player on the team 
from Hawaii. 

Lissinna recruited Jaeden Cruz, ‘22, to be a part 
of the volleyball team, and now the Hawaiian duo of 
Ratte and Cruz are the only Hawaiians to attend St. 
Michael's. 

“I was shocked when I heard that (the team) was 
adding another player from Hawaii,” Ratte said. “I 
definitely did not expect to hear from coach while 
studying abroad in Ireland, but I was excited to reach 
out to Jaeden.” 

Ratte, the team’s senior captain, is from Kula on 
the island of Maui. Cruz, is from Makakilo, a district 
of Honolulu, on the island of Oahu. 

“Gabby and Jaeden come from a place where vol- 
leyball is part of the culture,” Lissinna said. 

One part of the culture of vollevball in Hawaii are 
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Jaeden Cruz, '22, serves in a recent practice in Ross Sports Center. 


the cheers they do. 

“They have been teaching the girls cheers for 
sidelines to help keep up the energy up during 
games.” 


“What we do in Hawaii when we're on the bench ~~ 
is we do cheers, and I noticed no one was cheering,” 7 


Cruz said. “I started cheering and everyone was 
looking at me. My team loved it and they want me 
to teach them the cheers we do.” 

Since coming here Ratte has been a leader on the 


team bringing her Hawaiian influence. Instantly she — 


became one of the best scorers on the team - Ratte 


was the third-leading scorer last year with 94 points. } 


Ratte believes she has also influenced the team st. 


in their defense strategies. Back in Hawaii volley- E 


ball teams tend to have a scrappy defense, which 
means the team never lets a ball hit the ground. 

“We've encouraged this idea of a scrappy 
defense,” Ratte said. “I'd like to say it’s improved on 
this team over the last couple years.” 

For Cruz and Ratte, playing in the Northeast has 
been an adjustment. 

“Northeast volleyball is not as intense,” Cruz said 
when comparing volleyball in Vermont to Hawaii. 
“It's a different level. I didn’t think I was good 
enough. But after getting into it, I’m confident be- 
cause how volleyball at home raised me.” 

Ratte agreed. 

“It’s a lot more common in Hawaii to 
Fa) specialize in one sport and playing it year 
4 round,” Ratte said. “Where Jaeden and I 
are from, the dedication to one sport is a lot 
more common, so the expectations are a little 
bit higher.” 

Neither athlete had St. Michael's in their 
sights at first. 

Ratte, attended Colby-Sawyer College 
for her first year, but ended up wanting to 
change to an elementary-education major 
and to still play volleyball. She found St. 
Michael’s and said the college was a great fit 
from the start. 

Cruz was on her way home to put in 
her deposit for University of Hawaii, when 
Coach Lissinna called her Lissinna saw 
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Gabby Ratte, '19, digs in a recent practice in Ross Sports Center. 


her in a teammate’s recruitment film, and knew she 
wanted Cruz to play during her first year coaching at 
St. Michael's. 

“She was just talking me into it,” Cruz said. “And 
I was like wow, this is so surreal. It was just lucky.” 

The students have also bonded over similarities in 
their dialect. 

“One day in practice we were unsure if we had 
finished a drill and Jaeden said “Are we pau?” Ratte 
said. “Without thinking I said, “Not sure I'll ask.” 
Pau is “done” in Hawaiian, but no one else on the 
team had any idea what it meant. 

“| like having those little slang words where I 
know what she’s talking about but no one else on 
the team does,” Ratte said. “It’s really cool that we 
understand each other on another level.” 

Having Ratte as a teammate has made the transi- 
tion into college a lot smoother for Cruz. 

“We're not from the same island, but we can relate 
to each other a lot. And she’s older than me so it’s 
really nice to go to her for anything, like when I miss 
home or I need help.” 

The volleyball team hosts So. New Hampshire in 
its home opener on Thursday, Sept. 27 in the Ross 
Sports Center at 7 pm. @ 
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_A glimpse of the golf team 

















Members of the St. Michael's Golf team practice at the Vermont National 
Country Club. 

Top Right: Matt Johnson ’20 

Middle: Owen O’Malley ’22 

Bottom Left: David Boardman ’19 

Bottom Right: Matt Johnson 20 sinks a putt during practice. 
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By Br ion Biclinsic 
- Multimedia Editor 


_ How safe is Saint Michael's 
College? How does it 

- compare to other colleges in 
the Burlington area? Head 

which compares crime at 












































TRADITIONAL SIGNATURE GOURMET 
AMANDA’S SIX FEET UNDER Se BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzorella Cheese, Chopped Garlic, Italian Pepperoni, Bosil Pesto Nut Sauce, Cheddar/Mazzorello Cheese, Marinated Chicken Breast, 
Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Hot Italian Sousage Roasted Red Peppers, Sun Dried Tomatoes, Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheese 
CLASSIC PEPPERONI DELUXE ‘ FENNEL SAUSAGE GOURMET 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mazzorella Cheese, lian Pepperoni, New England Baked Hom, liye il Garlic Sauce, Cheddor/Mazzorella Cheese, Hot Italian Sausage, Fennel, 
Sliced Red Onions, Green Peppers and White Mushrooms Sliced Red Onions, fresh Spinach with Gorgonzola Cheese 
HAWAIIAN ISLAND DELIGHT hey LA MEETS BRUSSELS 
Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzoreli Cheese, New England Boked Hom, Honey Borbecue Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzorella Cheese, Sliced Brussels Sprouts, 
€ Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli and Sweet Pineapple Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Sprinkles oF Gorgonzola Cheese 
: arrest MEAT LOVER'S REVENGE ve ae ROASTED MAINE POTATO 
BARITIONAL / qqent Ae Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzorella Cheese, Italion Pepperoni, Hot Italian Sausage, Olive Oil Garlic Souce, Cheddar/Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Spinach, Sliced Red Onions, 
Ground Western BeeF ond New Englond Boked Hom Shredded Potatoes, Smoked Bacon, Rosemary and Feta Cheese 
NARDO’S BAS NICOLE'S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE. = THAI CHICKEN 
LEO DO'S BASICS Honey Barbecue Sauce, Cheddar/Mazzorella Cheese, Sliced Red Onions, Thoi Peonut Souce, Cheddar/Mozzorello Cheese, Marinated Chicken Breast, Sliced White 
SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA bd oes Bacon, Sprinkles of Gorgonzola Cheese Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell Peppers and freshly Cut Broccoli 
SAUCES CRUSTS (ON SMALE WH Barbecue Sauce, Cheddor/Mazzorela Cheese, Marinated Chicken Breast, SIDES, SALADS, 
Lesty Tomato iuond Tossed Tresfitaonal FLOUR @ Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Roasted Red Peppers with Mesquite Spices D ES SERTS ry DRIN KS 
Olive Oil Garlic Extra Thin or Thick TEXAS HOT BUFFALO CHICKEN : 
Pesto Pine Nut White Zesty Tomato Texas Hot Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzorella Cheese, Spicy Chicken Breast, 
Thoi Peonut Certified Organic Wheat, wes ano so us ana.75 Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzola Cheeses FRESH BREADSTICKS FRESH SALADS CINNAMON BUBBLE BREAD 
Borbecue Sea Sas EE LEONARDO'S WORKS en $15.95 us $21.35 Cheesy «$75 Gorden $6.00 J SeoSot;coramel «$5.50 


Tomato Souce, Cheddar/Mozzorella Cheese, italian Pepperoni, New England Boked Hom, Cheesy Goric $6.00 J Coesor $6.00 3} Dork Chocolate TruFFe. $5.50 





PIZZA TOPPINGS Hot Italian Sausage, Freshly Cut Broccoli, White Mushrooms, & Svioch Pon $6.65 
Red Onions, Green Peppers and Black Olives DRINKS 

Ioan Pepperoni Sliced Jalapeno Peppers INSPIRED VEGETARIAN 16.9 07 ss Teos / Ades 
Hot Italian Sausage Peppadew ® Peppers 4 u 
fresh Ground Western Bee? ousted Red Peppers EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND oa Cranberry Lemonade 
Cob Smoked Bacon Chopped Ganlic Tomato Souce, Cheddar/Mozzorella Cheese, Chopped Garlic, Sliced Red Onions, Honey Green Teo / HolP & HolF $2.35 
Marinated Chicken Breast Black Olives Fresh Spinach, Plum Tomatoes and Black Olives with Greek Feta Cheese 20.02 Coca Cola / Diet Coke / Sprite $2.05 
New England Boked Ham Sweet Pineapple ee acd Be hus aia Dosani 
Anchovy Filets Dried Cranberries ive Oil Garlic Souce, Cheddor/Mozzorella Cheese, Freshly Sliced Mushrooms, , , 
api Tomatoes Morinated Artichoke Hearts freshly Sliced Red Onions, Thyme, Crumbled Goat Cheese with Drizzled Honey 2 LITER Coca Cola / Det Coke / Sprite $35 
Freshly Cut Broccoli Chopped Pecans GORGONZOLA GOURMET 
Sliced White Mushrooms Pee Dive Ol Goric Sauce, Cheddar/ Mozzarella Cheese, Fresh Spinach, Plum Tomatoes, OUR DOUGH AND SAUCE 
fresh Green Spinach Scrat fraesin Chea Marinated Artichoke Hearts with Gorgonzola Cheese ARE MADE f) AILY IN OUR STORES 
Sliced Red Onions FlovorFul Four Cheese Blend SMOKIN’ GOUDA 
Shredded Potatoes Smoked Gouda Cheese Tomato Souce, Cheddar/Mozzorella Cheese, Chopped Garlic, Fresh Basil, 
Sliced Green Peppers ON Cheese wen apo si.00 Ws ABD si.s0 Sliced Red Onions, Peppadew® Peppers with Smoked Gouda Cheese 
Marinated Sun Dried Tomatoes Tomoto Souce, Cheddar/Mozzorella Cheese, Fresh Spinach, Broccoli, White Mushrooms, 


Green Peppers, Red Onions, Plum Tomatoes ond Black Olives 


4} WHERE'S WALDORF? 
TN ee OOUBLE 0 | Olive Oil Garlic Souce, Four Cheese Blend, Sliced Brussels Sprouts, 
MEGSIAEIN Bird $26.1 Dried Cranberries ond Chopped Pecans 





‘: VEGAN SALVATION wen $15.95 16 $21.35 
CHICKEN WINGS PANKO CRUSTED BONELESS TENDERS Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Vegan Cheese, Fresh Spinach, Sliced Red Onions, 
REGULAR / HOT / BBQ BUFFALO /THA REGULAR / BBQ / BUFFALO / THA White Mushrooms, Pum lomatoes, Black Dives 


‘ALL PRICES ARE SUBJECT TO STATE AND LOCAL SALES TAX / ALL PRICES ARE SUBJECT TO CHANGE / LEONARDO'S PREPARES FOOD CONTAINING PEANUTS, TREE NUTS, FISH, EGGS, MILK, SOY, AND GLUTEN. WE CANNOT GUARANTEE ALL MENU ITEMS ARE ALLERGEN FREE. 
DELIVERY CHARGE APPLIES AND IS NOT A TIP PAID TD YOUR DRIVER / MINIMUM PURCHASE REQUIRED FOR DELIVERY. 
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HTSTAGRAN. 


matt _fournaris_media 


























meghansheasmith Friends, family and Ed... 
doesn't get much better than that 


missbellaciggy 





















matt fournaris media A few-more shots from 
his weekends huckery 
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set 
aaron.kalat | took a much needed break 
—~ fol. ea from shooting for the past few weeks. 
: } Good to finally be back. Keep your eyes 
» a s peeled for some print material from this 
: summer releasing soon. #vermont 








: he | ~~ « ; 
beccastougss Just your average instructors walking 


uphill on a beautiful Sunday 
















